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of surprise, and three days later Hamilton was obliged to report
that in spite of heroic efforts and many acts of the greatest gallantry
on the beaches of Gallipoli, the dominant heights were still in the
hands of the Turks, and that conditions of trench warfare had super-
vened which he could not hope to break down with the forces at
his disposal. Failing a surprise attack, the conditions in Gallipoli were
specially unfavourable. The Peninsula was long and narrow ; the
few landing places small and exposed to shell-fire ; the opposite
shore, a few miles across the Narrows, was in the hands of the enemv,
whose mines and guns made attack by the fleet precarious or
impossible. The Allies who had hoped to escape trench warfare
now found themselves committed to it in peculiarly unfavourable
circumstances.
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The Government was soon in deep waters. On top of the dis-
appointment at the failure in the Dardanelles came the resignation of
Lord Fisher, the famous and popular First Sea Lord, bringing the first
intimation to the public that there had been serious differences of
opinion about this enterprise. Simultaneously a quarrel was raging
about munitions, to an accompaniment of unstinted newspaper publi-
city, for which generals in the field and members of the Cabinet
provided material on the plea that the blindness or dilatoriness of the
Government made it necessary to appeal to the public over their
heads. Post-war memoirs bear witness after twenty years to the
acerbity with which this controversy was conducted, and by April,
1915, it had gone far to destroy harmony in the Cabinet.
Every allowance must be made for honest indignation at the plight
of soldiers under a rain of shells to which they were without the means
of replying, and this in the first months of the war was the hard fate
of all the belligerents at some point or other on the line. German
as well as French records are filled with the complaints of the fighting
men on this subject, and it was human and natural that they should
blame the supineness of their Governments. The British Govern-
ment was in a peculiar difficulty. The little professional British army
was without the great arsenals and basic establishments which made
expansion comparatively easy for French and Germans, and the
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